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Southeastern Massachusetts. 




,HIL£ passing a few weeks vacation along the shores and 
through the forests in the eastern section of the State, the 
writer of these pages was surprised and delighted with the 
great natural beauty of the country, and with the charming 
scenery both around the shores and in the interior of the 
localities over which he passed. The requirements of busi- 
ness were such as to necessitate his return to the dty every 
few days. Herein he realized the convenience of access afforded on the 
numerous lines and branches of the railroad whose iron pathways com- 
pass this vast district. 

Within a few hours* ride from the metropolis are sectiohs of country 
and seaboard, which, in variety of character, loveliness of climate, and 
grandeur of scenery, are unsurpassed by any of the celebrated and more 
distant watering-places on the continent. 

The man of business may have his summer home fifty to a hundred 
miles distant, amid the beauties of nature, and yet, while engaged at his 
daily calling, be within a few hours of the domestic circle ; or may himself 
enjoy his days of rest and recreation with his family, and be within easy 
reach of his business. 

The Old Colony Railroad, whose lines cover a third of the old 
Bay State, and embrace all the principal cities, towns, villages, and 
pleasure resorts of Southeastern Massachusetts, is conceded to be one of 
the best appointed roads in the country. 

Stretching its iron arms in every direction, it groups Boston, Plymouth, 
Taunton, New Bedford, Fall River; the famous summer resorts of 
Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, and Cape Cod; Newport and Warren, 
R. I., and New York, and by its connections, Saratoga, Niagara, the 
White Mountains, the British Dominions, and the South and West. 
Passing through a country unsurpassed for its ocean views and inland 
beauty, and around which cluster the most interesting historic memories, 
it affords an avenue unrivalled for speedy and comfortable transit. 

Opened in 1845 from Boston to Plymouth (thirty-seven miles), and from 
Fall River to Myricks (twelve miles), the Old Colony Railroad now com- 
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!s three hundred and ten miles of road, and also controls the magnifir 
t fleet of steamships o£ the " Fall Kirer Line," the great popular 
te between New York and Boston, two of whose steamers, the 
tistol" and " Providence," are world-renowned for their elegance and 
ilendor. The Old Colony Line of steamers between Woods Holl and 
ihe beautiful islands of Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket are also con- 
trolled by the Old Colony Road. 

By glancing at the map in front, we see the two lines of road between 
Boston and Newport, via Randolph, Stoughlon, Easton, Taunton, Dighton, 
and Somerset; and via Brockton, Bridgewater, and Middleboro', converg- 
ing in one line at Fall River ; the line to Provincetown ; the line to Wooda 
Holl (the mainland terminus of the Vineyard and Nantucket steamers); 
the tine to Plymouth, passing through Quincy, Braintree, the Abii^toi;s, 
Plympton, and Kingston; the Seashore Line, through Weymouth, Hing- 
ham, Nantasket, Cohasset, the Sdtuates, Marshfield, and Duxbury, to, 
and intersecting the Plymouth Line at Kingston; and the"Shawmut" 
" Milton," and " Granite Branches." 

Within the memory of the present generation, the residence of the ciqr 
merchant, the trader, and the mechanic was generally within a few rod^ 
or at most but an easy walk, from his counting-room, his store, or his 
workshop. The streets and avenues now lined with the massive marble 
and granite blocks of trade and commerce, were, not many years ago, the 
quiet and cheerful abodes of the family circle. As the columns of a hard' 
pressed army yield, step by step, to a superior force, so the homes and 
the firesides of a growing metropolis are yielding to the pressing demands 
of commerce and of trade. Destiny is inexorable ; the onward march of 

I less is still pushing our households to the suburbs and to the villages 
hamlets of the surrounding towns. Nor is the inevitable retreat a 
:tant one, realizing, as we do, that it is 
t 



e present marvels of rapid ti 



It of the day, we may 
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under bridged 
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have placed our firesides and ooe' 
:cess. On every hand, and at almost aiiy' 
[ a long line of railway cars shooting o 
ity. cleaving its way between brick waB^ 
sanie long expanse of water, like a mettUS 
free himself from [he narrow bounds of his stable walls- 
it passes through Che suburban Ward 24, 
Dorchester, — the home of many of the 
ness men of New England's metropolis. 
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and " Shawmut ** and " Milton " Branches, the perfect mail and telegraph 
facilities, the beautiful drives and prospect in this rural ward, render it 
most desirable for such as wish to combine the comforts and attractions 
of a city and country home. 

After crossing the Neponset River, we speedily reach 

An elevated site, charmingly located on the south shore of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and one of the most beautiful of the many attractive villages 
in this locality. Overlooking Boston's magnificent harbor, with its scores 
of islands, and every passing steamer in full view, it is rapidly becoming a 
favorite spot for homes. The place has grown up as if by magic. Ground 
was broken for the first house in the spring of 1870. Now there is a vil- 
lage of over one thousand inhabitants, with all the conveniences of a first- 
class town, — schools, churches, stores, post-office, etc., with thirty trains 
daily to and from Boston. 

.For beauty of location, for charming scenery of land and sea, of city 
and country, for picturesque walks and drives, for magnificent views, facil- 
ities for sea-bathing and boating, healthy climate and pure water, — in fact 
for everything which serves to make home desirable and attractive, Wol- 
laston Heights is unsurpassed. 

The temperance advocate will find here his ideal, as the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors is strictly prohibited by a law which executes itself ; the 
deeds conveying the property contain a clause which forever proscribes 
this and all other kindred nuisances. The Wollaston Hotel, a first-class 
house, is located near the station, and is well patronized by boarders from 
the city. Passengers can reach Wollaston at almost any hour they may 
choose, from early morning until late at night. 

^uincy. 

This old town, so rich in historical incidents, and noted as the birth- 
place and residence of men eminent in the early history of our country, 
was named in honor of Col. John Quincy. Years before her granite hills 
were laid open to supply materials for the foundations and walls of our 
public edifices, she gave to the nation some of the chief corner-stones in 
the history of our republic. John Adams, the second President of the 
United States, and John Hancock, the first signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, were born and died in this town. It is also the birthplace 
of John Quincy Adams, our sixth President, and of Edmund Quincy. 
Few towns in the State are so rich in revolutionary memories as this. 
Some of the buildings, relics of those ancient days, are still standing, and 
well worth examining, among which are the venerable houses in which 
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;nnali Adams and John Quincy Adams weie born. The former is near 
the railroad □□ Che left, jn passing southward, and the latter neat Fenn's 
Hill. The railroad stations are at Atlantic, Wollaaton Heights, Quincy. 
and Quincy Adams. Other sections of the town are known as Quincy 
It and Squantum. 

!St[aiiitiie8, 
the aoulh of Quincy, the principal villages of which are Braintree, 
miles, and South Btaintree, eleven miles, from Boston on the r 
line of the Old Colony Railroad, is an old and interesting town. From 
some of its more elevated portions, delightfnl prospects of the ocean 
obtained. In the southern section are two beautiful ponds; one of s 
one hundred and fifty acres, known as Great Pond, and the other, 
Cranberry Pond, of twenty-five acres. Both of these are well stocked 
with Gsb. The Blue Hill and Cochato Rivers, uniting in Braintree, fonn 
the Monatiquot River. 

lies from Boston, on the Old Colony Railroad, which also 
_ iw through North and South Abington. The land is generally 
elevated. From the eastern side of Beech Hill, in this town, the w 
flows into the Atlantic; while from the west side its course is toward 
Narragansett Bay. Island Grove, situated In Island Grove Pond, it 
delightful spot, and much frequented by pleasure parlies. 



ike Abington, divides its waters in an easterly and a westerly direction. 

Head Pond sends a stream into the North River, which Ends 

way Co the ocean on the eastern shore ; while Poor-meadow Brook enters 

Che Satucket River in East BridgewaCer, which unites with tbc Wena> 

Halifax, and forms the Taunton River. 

Halifax, 
fine old town, twenty-five miles from Boston by rail, was originally 
settled by the direct descendants of the Pilgrims. Monponset Pond and 
other large sheets of fresh water are favorite resorts for fishing; while the 
surrounding forests, of which there are over two thousand acres, afford 
S kinds, and attract many sportsmen. 



IPlumpton 



e north village, a 



by the Old Colony Railroad, which 
ileasant location on Jones River Pond. 
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Wenatuxet Village is on a beautiful stream of the same name which flows 
into the Taunton River. The central village is on high ground, and is an 
exceedingly pleasant place. The town abounds in forests of oak, maple^ 
pine, and cedar. The several villages afford excellent opportunities ta 
families desiring a retired and pleasant summer retreat. 

$ilv$j| Jiahe ^ijove, 

The largest and most attractive picnic ground accessible to parties from 
Boston and the towns on the line of the Old Colony Railroad, is situated 
in Pl)rmpton. This beautiful grove is unexcelled for picnics, conventions^ 
and social gatherings, while the Lake is unsurpassed for regattas. The 
grounds are provided with a mammoth pavilion, of a seating capacity for 
several thousand people. On the ground is a restaurant and dining-hall,. 
a drawing-room, dressing-rooms, base-ball fields, and croquet grounds,, 
bowling-alleys, bathing-houses, swings, flying-horses, vaultipedes, tables, 
and seats, pagodas, walks, and every attraction necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of visitors. It is well supplied with the purest cold water. The 
large lake is partially surrounded by forest-clad hills ; and on its bosom 
a beautiful steamer makes frequent excursion trips, while a fleet of sail 
and row-boats are in charge of experienced boatmen. The Lake contains 
five square miles, and the grove about seventy acres. 

Parties are taken to the grove by special express trains, on the Old 
Colony Railroad. 

Kingston 

Was early settled by members of the Pilgrim band. Gov. Bradford and 
his sons made • their residence here, which was then a portion of the 
town of Plymouth. Like other towns in this vicinity, Kingston has lakes 
and fresh-water streams in abundance. Two of the largest ponds are 
near the main road to Plymouth. Jones River, named for the captain of 
the " Mayflower," is an important and very.pleasant stream, drawing its 
supply from the pond of the same name, and from numerous brooks which 
join it in its course toward the sea. Kingston Centre is situated on this 
river. The seeker after rest and the lover of forest and woodland ram- 
bles, by making this village his base, will not fail to find the fullest reali- 
zation of his desires. A good hotel and numerous boarding-houses afford 
ample accommodations and pleasant homes amid these rural scenes. 

On the south of Kingston and Plympton, and west of Plymouth, lies 
the large inland town of Carver, a considerable portion of whose territory 
is still unbroken forest, dotted throughout with ponds, about a dozen in 
number, around the border of some of which the heron and eagle build 
their nests and raise their young undisturbed. 
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" There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar." 

Aside from its natural attractions, the beauty of its scenery, its salu- 
brious climate in the summer months, the opportunities for delightful 
drives and interesting rambles through its woodlands, around its ponds, 
and along the margins of its numerous streams, — aside from all that goes 
to make up one of the most delightful resorts for those in quest of health, 
rest, or pleasure, — aside from the numerous and varied allurements held 
out to the sportsmen on its coast, in its forests, and around its lakes — 
aside from all these, Plymouth is the Mecca of the modern pilgrim, the 
desire of the student of history, and a landmark for every lover of free 
institutions. Who cares not to stand on some eminence overlooking the 
ancient town, or among the time-worn grave-stones on Burial Hill, and 
contemplate for a time the scenes, as he may picture them from history 
and imagination, once enacted within a radius of half a mile from his stand- 
point by those earnest men and women who planted their feet upon those 
shores " in y® year of y^ raigne of our soveraigne lord. King James of 
England, France, and Ireland y^ eighteenth, and of Scotland y® fiftie- 
fourth. An**: Dom. 1620"? 

The visitor of a day^will find much to engage his limited time. Pilgrim 
Hall, containing its collection of early relics, will demand more than an 
hour's inspection. On the walls are paintings of scenes and portraits of 
men eminent in early history, while the cabinets contain many memorials 
of the " Mayflower " band. Articles pf household furniture,, arms, and 
wearing apparel owned and used by the Carvers, the Bradfords, the 
Brewsters and the Standishes are here in all their ancient stiffness. 
Within an iron enclosure in front of this building is the portion of Fore- 
father's Rock which was detached from the main boulder in 1775, at which 
time an effort was made to remove the rock to the town square. The 
main portion of the rock is in its original location, elevated somewhat 
from its ancient bed, and surmounted by a canopy opening on all sides. 

Coles Hill, the first burial-place of the pilgrims, is but a few rods from 
the main rock. Burial Hill, one hundred and sixty-five feet above the 
shore level, contains memorial tablets and monuments both ancient and 
modern, — the former largely predominating, — and among the modern 
being those erected in recent years to the memory of Gov. Bradford and 
to Robert and Thomas Cushman, by their descendants. Here, too, is a 
stone in memory of the great missionary apostle to the Burmese, the Rev. 
Dr. Adoniram Judson, who was buried at sea, and to whom no more fitting 
memorial could be erected than that capping the national monument to our 
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forefathers near by. Thia hill is also to be remembered as the site of the 
Pilgrim's fort and first meeting-house. Here the sturdy forefathers wor- 
shipped the God they so devoutly reverenced, with musket at their back, 
and sentinel without to vratch the approach of the wily red man — the 
formation of the hill being 
peculiarly well adapted for 
this purpose. From Bur- 
ial HiU a beautiful paiiO' 
lama is spread around on 
every side The town is 
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into North Street. Somehow one is inclined to suppose that the street 
itself, as well as its name, may have been brought from Holland "in 
grateful remembrance of the hospitality and kindness shown to the Pil- 
grims during their residence in the city of Leyden." On an elevated plain, 
a little to the west of the Samoset House, and not far from the railroad 
station, stands the "National Monument to the Pilgrims," — one of the 
grandest modern works of the kind in the world, and worthy of the events 
it commemorates. The main pedestal is crowned with a gigantic figure 
of Faith, forty-one feet high, and two hundred and sixteen times life size, 
holding in her left hand an open Bible, and with her right hand pointing 
heavenward. On the four wing-pedestals are to be placed emblematical 
figures, representing Morality, Law, Education, and Freedom. 

Turning our backs for a time on rocks and relics, on memorials and 
monuments, on ancient streets and " traditional stones," let us direct our 
steps into Nature's retreats. Here, perhaps, after all, we will see more 
of Plymouth as it was in the days of the forefathers than is possible to 
find elsewhere. Within the borders of the town are over forty thousand 
acres of woodland, much of which is the same primitive wilderness that 
was trodden by the feet of the Pilgrims. Fresh-water ponds and crystal 
lakelets abound in every direction. " Billington Sea," a pond of about 
one mile in length, and half a mile in width, contains four hundred and 
twenty-eight acres, with an island of some two acres nestling in its waters ; 
Great South Pond, from which Plymouth draws her water supply; Long 
Pond, Half-way Pond — also containing an island in its centre — and 
Great Herring Pond, are all within easy access by carriage or foot. Many 
of these sheets of water are embosomed in wild forests, in which the red 
deer, the eagle, and wood-duck still find a secluded retreat. 

Here let us " paddle our canoe " leisurely around the shores, casting our 
line into the clear waters or plucking the inviting sabbatia, elegant with its 
bloom of every tint of color from deep rose to purest white ; the humble 
gratiola aurea with blossoms of golden hue, pale yellow, and white; the 
rosy coreopsis, or the narrow-leafed golden rod ; or, roaming through the 
forest, and by copse and glen, we cannot fail to 'gather in great profusion, 
in its season, the fragrant trailing arbutus or Mayflower; while, by the 
running streams, or through the meadows, we find the showy cardinal 
flower, the fabricated orchis, the arethusa, and many other wild flowers. 

If time affords, the visitor must not fail to enjoy a drive to Manomet, 
along the shore line and over the pine hills. Coot are here abundant; and 
the Manomet River {Pimeseposse of the Indian, and Provision Rivulet of 
the Pilgrim) abounds in bass, blue fish, and tautog, while oysters, quahaug, 
and clams are unexcelled in quality and very plentiful. At Manomet there 
are two good hotels, guests of which are transferred to and from Plymouth 
in the proprietors* carriages on arrival and departure of trains. 
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Is pleasantly situated on the southern shore of Boston harbor. The 
South Shore Branch of the Old Colony Railroad intersects the northern, 
eastern, and central villages, while the Plymouth Branch passes through 
South Weymouth. The town is divided from Quincy by Weymouth Fore 
River, a stream navigable for large-sized vessels as far up as Weymouth 
Landing. There are two ponds within the borders of the town; the 
larger, containing some two hundred and eighty acres, is known as Great 
Pond ; and the other, of about two hundred and fifty acres, as Whitman's 
Pond. They are handsome sheets of water, the former having a pretty 
island in the centre. Boating here is much enjoyed by those whose pref- 
erences lead them to the quiet inland waters, rather than the rougher 
motion of the bay. 

;^ingham 

Is quite an ancient town, seventeen miles from Boston, on the South 
Shore Branch. There are few localities within this distance from the 
metropolis exhibiting so much of the ancient and the modern in its build- 
ings, and of the picturesque in its magnificent views of the surrounding 
country and the ocean. From Prospect Hill one of the grandest and 
most comprehensive panoramas stretches out on every hand, embracing 
shore and headlands, harbor and shipping. The old meeting-house, un- 
doubtedly the oldest in New England, and still occupied by the First So- 
ciety, was built in or about 1660. It is a two-story edifice, with a py- 
ramidal roof, from the centre of which rises a grotesque belfry and spire. 
The Hingham Cemetery is a beautiful spot, containing the remains of our 
great war Governor, John A. Andrew. Many of the streets are shaded 
with large and beautiful trees. 

"Qantashet, 

In the old town of Hull, is reached by the South Shore Branch. It is 
situated on a long and narrow peninsula stretching into the bay, and form- 
ing the southern line of Boston Harbor. There is a beautiful beach on 
the eastern side, forming one of the many attractions that render Nantas- 
ket one of the most charming watering-places on our coast It is nine- 
teen miles from Boston by rail. 

^ohassei 

Is not the least among the many quiet, and at the same time rugged and 
picturesque summer retreats, on the line of the South Shore Branch. 
The name of Cohasset Rocks is fanftiliar to all ; but to know of them in 
reality one must plant his feet upon these ledges, and paddle his boat 
among the reefs and islands along the shore. Minot*s Ledge Lighthouse 
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■stands on one of these rocks, — a warning to ihc mariner i 

eilystorm. The Indian Well and Indian Pot, cavities in a ledge of rocks 
LTthe shore, are natural curiosities. Summer residences are springing 
up in all directions; while the opportunities for fishing and gunning 
bolting and bathing, attract many visitors to the hotels and boardtng* 
houses during the summer and autumn months. 






$cituate, 

and instructive pastime to trace the origin d tht 

i, and localities in Massachusetts; and how ottelj 

t that the imported have so frequently supplanted the tnd" 

lel The latter, in every instance, owes its derivation to some local 

Scituate, from Satuit, meaning "Cold Brook," was sug- 

ested by a small stream of cold and very pure water. 

This delightful old town, twentj-aix miles from Boston, on the Sonlii 

;Bhore Branch of the Old Colony Railroad, is a desirable place far roat 

in during the liot summer months ; and at other seasons 



tractions for the sportsman, both in fishing and gunning. Noitfll 
P River, a deep, but narrow stream, flows in a circuitous course toward the 
* sea, and nearly reaching which, it abruptly turns southward, ri 
alkl with the shore for several miles before mingling its wate 
ocean in Marshlield. Between the river and the sea is a lo 
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pebbled beach. From Coleman Heights a magnificent panorama of sea 

and land is spread around us, embracing the memorable scene described 

in one of the sweetest lyrics ever penned, entitled "The Old Oaken 

Bucket," the author of which, Samuel Woodworth, is a native of this 

town. 

" The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, and the dairy-house nigh it ; 
And e'en the old bucket that hangs in the well, " — 

were embraced in this beautiful prospect, while most of the picture is still 
before us. Enraptured with the view, including 

" The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood," 

one feels it would indeed be " an exquisite pleasure " to draw from the 
old oaken bucket a draught — 

*'The purest and sweetest that Nature can yield." 

The " curb " has disappeared from the scene, and a modern chain-pump 
supplements the old-fashioned rustic well-sweep and bucket, while new 
buildings have been erected on the site of the old. 

PKarjshlield. 

Noted as is the whole southeastern seacoast of Massachusetts for its 
watering-places, for its delightful localities for summer abodes, or for a 
day of recreation, and for its numerous resorts for fishing, gunning, and 
sea-bathing, no section surpasses the town of Marshfield in any of these 
respects. It abounds in game and fish, in nearly all seasons. In quest 
of rest and recreation, Daniel Webster first turned his feet thitherward. 
The sea-fowl around Brant Rock and Cut River, the trout in the brooks, 
the invigorating, health-giving sea air, and the beautiful in Nature on 
every hand, caused him to make it his home. Here the statesman, the 
orator, the diplomat, found the desired relaxation from the cares of State J 
here were passed his serenest and happiest days ; here he died, and here 
in the old Winslow burying-ground repose his remains. From this cem- 
etery-hill, the visitor has a fine view of the surrounding country, including 
the Brant Rocks, Cut River, and, in clear weather, of Provincetown in 
the distance. There are five stations on the line of the railroad, within 
the town of Marshfield. 

Brant Rock and its vicinity, including the islands along this section of 
the coast, have long been a great resort of sea-fowl ; and here the sports- 
man will not fail to meet an abundant reward. South of Brant Rock is 
a small harbor known as Blue-Fish Cove, a superb locality for boating 
2 
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a fishing, and n. favorite resort for lEidies whose taste 
these healthful and invigorating pastimes. There are probably m 
door sports more fascinating, while visiting our shores,-than that of boat- 
ing and fishing on the beautiful inlets and rivers along the coast in this 
vicinity, the aroooth watera being especially adapted to ladies of a timid 
disposition, while those of a more venturesome inclination will find the 
broad Atlantic, with plenty of sea room, inviting them to its rolling sur- 
face. Nor is the beautiful beach at Brant Rock the least among the 
attractions of the place to the summer visitor, affnrding as it does such 
excellent opportunities for sea bathing. 

Holels are abundant at Brant Rock, from vrhich the visitor or a party 
can select to suit I 



Kuxbulia, 
The twin-sister of Plymouth in age and associations, was the home o£ 
Miles Standish, William Brewster, John Alden, and others of the " May- 
flower" band. Capt^n Standlsh's residence was in the section now 
known as South Duxbiuy, and at the foot of Captain's Hill, on the sum- 
mit of which stands (he moniunent, one huodrcd and ten feet in height^ 
erected to his memory. Standing at the base of the monument, the visi- 
tor obtains one of the most commanding and interesting views on OUT 
seaboard. On the southeast lies Plymouth Harbor, Clark's Island, and. 
the Gurnet; in the distance, Manomet Hill; Duxbuiy Beach and the 
ocean is on the east; on the north, the forests of Pembroke ; and on the 
west the fertile fields and meadows, the rivers and ponds of Kingston 
and the towns beyond. With a clear atmosphere, the shores of Province- 
town in one direction, and the Blue Hills of Milton in another, are visible 
to the naked eye. At the base of the hill, in a southerly direction, and 
near the water, is the well from which the captain drank. Near the hill 
is the old burial-place, in which are many ancient gravestones, from whose 
surface the inscriptions are mostly oblilerated by time. That on tbe 
headstone of William Brewster is still distinguishable : " Here lyes y« 
body of Deacon William Brewster, who departed this life Novl^ ye 2^ 
1723, aged nearly 78 years." 

A continuous street extends through the viUages of North and South 
Diixbury, on which is the terminus of the Atlantic Cable. The hotel a&- 
conimodations in Duxbury are good and abundant. There is ; 

e Duxbury and Cohass^ Branch in both villages. 
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9olbitooh, 
■n miles from Bostdn, on the Old. Colony Railroad, is situated on 
sd land, the water-shed between the Maasachusctta and Mounl Hope 
The Cochato River receives its waters on the north, and Beaver 
on the south. The town was named in honor of Eliaha N. Hol- 
bronk. Its elevated site renders it one of the most healthy localities in 
Southern Massachusetts, and aiTords from its prominent points some en- 



Brockton, 



tf ILKI , 




In the northwestern portion of Plymouth county, is twenty miles from 
Btwion by the Old Colony Railroad. Two brooks, Trout and Salisbury, 

te at Sprague's village in the eastern part of the town, and these form 
the Salisbury River, whose waters mingle with the Taunton River in Hal- 
Jfax. There are two ponds, ten and twenty acres respectively, near the 
Centre. In a hill on the line between this town and Easton, known as 
Stooe-House Hill, is a noted Cave in a solid rock, said lo have been an 

lian dwelling-place in former times. There are two beautiful thorough- 
bies, affording delightful drives, one running north and south, and 
parallel with the railroad, and the other the main road to Abinglon, by 
Union Ceraelery. 
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Brockton has a population of 12,000, engaged principally in the man- 
ufacture of shoes, shoe tools, dies, patterns, lasts, and forms, sewing- 
machine needles, furniture, &c., and is the centre of trade for the adjacent 
territory, doing a heavy business in dry, fancy, and West India goods 
and groceries, furniture, &c. Ten lines of coaches radiate to the towns 
around. • 

Campello, " a plain," is a village in the southern portion of the town, 
in which there is also a station on the Old Colony Railroad. 

Bridgewater is an agricultural town. The surface of the land is some- 
what diversified by hill and valley, but generally level. Nippenicket Pond, 
in the western part, is a beautiful sheet of water, of upwards of three 
hundred and eighty acres, and studded with islands. The Taunton 
River, formed by a union of the Winetuxet, Matfield, and Town Rivers, 
divides this town on its southern border from Middleboro*. It is twenty- 
seven miles from Boston by rail. 

East Bridgewater was set off from Bridgewater in 1823. It is gene- 
rally a manufacturing town, though partly agricultural, and is abund- 
antly watered by numerous rivers and brooks. Robbins Pond, of one 
hundred and thirty acres, is in the southern portion of the town. 

West Bridgewater is largely agricultural. It was originally a portion 
of Bridgewater, being separated in 1822. 

S8iaaieboJio\ 

Thirty-four miles from Boston on the Old Colony Railroad, is largely 
devoted to manufacturing. There is still considerable woodland within 
the town. It is watered by the Taunton, Mattapoisett, and Weweantit 
rivers. Within its borders is a beautiful sheet of water, of about one 
hundred and eighty acres, called Wood's Pond. Many of the settlements 
around the various manufactories have grown into villages of considerable 
importance ; among which are South, East, and North Middleboro', Four 
Corners, Waterville, Eddyville, and Rock. 

The Indian name of this town was Nemasket^ " a place of fish " ; and 
there is evidence that it was very numerously populated by the red men. 
It is well-known that the Taunton and other rivers abounded in fish of 
many kinds, as well as the brooks and ponds in these localities ; while the 
forests were the homes of bear, deer, moose, and wild fowl. It was un- 
doubtedly a " happy hunting-ground " for its original owners. The old 
Indian burial-places bear testimony to a once-teeming population. 

On that branch of the Old Colony Railroad leading from Middleboro' to- 
wards Fall River, and two and a half miles from the former place, is 
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So named, because of the extensive and beautiful chain of lakes lying 
mostly within its borders. This locality is rapidly becoming one of our 
attractive summer resorts. Assawamsett Pond, three by five miles in ex- 
tent, surrounded by forests and cultivated fields, is one of the most 
romantic localities to be found in New England. Its waters abound in 
all the native varieties of fish, together with the land-locked salmon and 
black bass. There is a steamer on the lake capable of accommodating 
upwards of seventy passengers, together with a fleet of sail and row boats 
for pleasure and fishing. Connected with the Assawamsett, as knees and 
arms and elbows, are Long Pond, one mile wide by seven miles long, 
Pocsha Pond, and the Great and Little Quitticus, — the three latter united 
being about equal in extent to the Assawamsett. All these waters abound 
in the different varieties of fish, and afford facilities for extended excur- 
sions. 

On the borders of the Assawamsett are two picnic groves, one at Stony 
Point, and the other at Green Point, furnished with cook houses and small 
cottages, designed mainly for transient parties. Excellent opportunities 
are afforded in the vicinity of these po/ids for families or clubs who desire 
to camp out for a season. The forests bordering on these waters still 
abound in game, and were a favorite resort of the Indians in their time. 

PRaijion, 

On the Fairhaven Branch Railroad, which diverges from the main Line 
at Tremont, is beautifully situated on the western shore of Buzzard's Bay. 
On Great Neck, an elevated peninsula extending well into the Bay, is 
Great Hill, near the summit of which, and overlooking the Bay, is the 
Marion House, a large and commodious summer hotel. On this hill Cap- 
tain Benjamin Church and Queen Awashanks and her warriors formed 
that " alliance " which proved so fatal to King Philip. 

Pl^dttapoiseU. 

This town, located a few miles south of Marion, has a fine harbor on 
Buzzard's Bay, formed by the outlet of Mattapoisett River, which enters 
the Bay beteen two headlands. The name is of Indian derivation, mean- 
ing "tf place of rest^^ and was applied because of the Indians usually rest- 
ing at a spring on the river's bank while on their way to ^ne shore for fish. 

6glai[eham, 

At the head of Buzzard's Bay, is forty-nine miles from Boston. The sur- 
face of the town is exceedingly level, and sand abounds in all directions. 
Notwithstanding its unfavorable appearance in this respect, it is a favorite 
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resort of sportsmen. The numerous ponds and streams afford great 
variety of fresh water fish; while thfe inlets and harbor, and especially 
Wareham Narrows, supply blue fish, tautog, bass, sea perch and sea trout 
in their season. The harbor is on the Waukinco River, and has a depth 
of ten to fifteen feet of water. On the west is the Weweantit, and on the 
east the Agawam River. 

Separating Wareham from Sandwich, is a connecting strait between Buz- 
zard's Bay and Buttermilk Bay, and is one of the best among the many 
localities in this section for blue fish, tautog, sea trout, bass, etc. At this 
point is the junction of the Cape Cod and Woods Holl branches of the 
Old Colony Railroad, the former taking an easterly direction along the 
margin of Monument River, and near the northern shore of Sandwich ; 
while the latter strikes due south on the western side of Sandwich and 
Falmouth, skirting the eastern shore of Buzzard's Bay, of which the tourist 
has an almost uninterrupted view during the whole ride to Woods Holl, 

— a panorama of singular beauty, embracing some of the cosiest nooks 
and corners of the whole southern coast of Massachusetts, — nooks that 
are rapidly filling with the neat cottages of the sununer residents, — the 
gentle sweep of the westerly breezes up the magnificent bay, with the pro- 
tection of the cape on the northerly side, rendering the climate delightful. 

$andujicb. 

Just where Cape Cod curves outward from the main coast, on the Massa- 
chusetts Bay shore, lies Sandwich, properly the first town on the Cape. 
It is about sixty miles from Boston, on the Cape division of the Old Colony 
Railroad. For many years it was famous for its glass works, which were, 
among the first started and the largest operated on the continent. 

The surface of the land is generally undulating, presenting many beauti-, 
ful slopes and elevated sites. It deserves especial mention as combining 
comfort and pleasure with moderate expense and ease of access to those 
seeking abiding places through the heated term. 

There are about thirty thousand acres of woodland, dotted with beauti- 
ful miniature lakes; and, to the delight of the sportsman, abounding in 
game, — from the graceful deer to the velvet-footed hare and whirring 
partridge. The sparkling, pebbly-bottomed trout streams are pleasantly 
associated with reminiscences of Webster's fishing days ; while the wide,' 
open marshes, clean-swept daily by old ocean, fill the air with delicious, 
salty fragrance, — invigorating with new life the weary, debilitated invalid, 

— and in their season filled with the various game-birds of the North. 
Excellent facilities are offered for boating, bathing and fishing. 
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Monument Beach, 

On the western shores of Sandwich, at the eastern head of Buzzard's Bay, 
and near the mouth of Monument River, is destined, at no distant day, to 
be ranked among our first-class watering places. Already it has an excel- 
lent hotel ; and summer cottages are rapidly accimiulating. The beach is 
hard and smooth, and affords excellent opportunities for bathing. Here, 
as on the whole coast of Buzzard's Bay, the air is deliciously balmy and 
at the same time invigorating. From Monument Beach, a boat sail to 
Burgess Point, a distance of about a mile and a half, or across to Marion, 
some six miles, or along the eastern shore, can scarcely be equalled. The 
bay is studded with gems of beauty. 

^jfalmouth. 

As a quiet place of rest and recreation, Falmouth has few rivals on our 
coast. Situated on a promontory forming the extreme southern point of 
the town is Woods Holl — the southern terminus of this branch of the 
Old Colony Railroad, and the starting point of the line of steamers to 
Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. The harbor is a noted haven of 
safety for vessels in stress of weather. From Nobska Hill we have a 
charming view of the Sound, of the Vineyard shore, of Tisbury Hills, and 
of the Elizabeth Islands. From the same stand-point, looking northward 
across the neck of land, the whole stretch of Buzzard's Bay is before us. 

The " Island Home " is casting off for her trip to Oak Bluffs and Nan- 
tucket. Before crossing the sound, however, the tourist must tarry a few 
days at least along the shore, around the ponds, and amid the forests of 
Falmouth and Mashpee. The principal village of Falmouth, a beautiful 
hamlet nestling in a valley half a mile from the station, is near the cres- 
cent-shaped beach on the southern shore, which extends from the landing 
nearly to Nobska Lighthouse. About one mile from this village, in a 
southerly direction, is 

Falmouth Heights, one of the most delightful resorts bordering on 
Vineyard Sound, reached by carriage from Falmouth station on the Old 
Colony Railroad. Here we find, most emphatically, a fashionable water- 
ing-place combined with a delightful and inexpensive retreat for a sum- 
mer's sojourn, a week's recreation, or a day's pastime. The scenery, 
whether maritime or inland, is romantic and charming. Southward is a 
marine highway with its hundreds of moving objects — the white sails and 
the deep-laden steamers of commerce passing east and west; pleasure- 
boats innumerable skiming from headland to headland, or coasting from 
shore to shore ; a white-hulled steamer of the Old Colony Line is shooting 
out from Woods Holl on our right, or rounding East Chop on the oppo- 
site shore, and heading toward us. The view is grand, interesting, and 
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instructive. The hotel at the Heights is decidedly homelike and comfort- 
able ; and th6 place, owing to its excellent facilities for boating, bathing, 
and other health-giving pastimes, is rapidly filling with summer cottages. 

Turning our backs on seashore and sound, we have forest and plain 
before us, and on either hand. The roads, for miles around, are exceed- 
ingly hard and level, and bordered on right and left with oak and other , 
forest trees. Here are miles of the finest drives through dense foliage, 
which completely shade the generally narrow avenues. Taking a carriage 
in Falmouth village or at the Heights for a short drive eastward, around 
the heads of the numerous ponds extending along the shore, we reach East 
Falmouth, where, running in a southerly direction, is a broad and straight 
avenue of two miles, skirting Bowen's and Eel Ponds, and leading to 

Menauhant, a new watering-place on the beach bordering on the 
Sound, with a fine hotel, and already an excellent reputation. On turning 
from East Falmouth, the hotel stands in full view at a distance of two 
miles down the avenue, like a citadel guarding the approach to the beach. 
Menauhant (pronounced Men^nt), is connected with Woods HoU and 
Falmouth Landing by a fairy-like steamer, affording a delightful sail of 
about five miles along the crescent-shaped shore of the sound. From 
Menauhant, eastward by boat about two miles, is Waquoit Bay, entering 
which we find ourselves on a beautiful expanse of water, almost land- 
locked, — the entrance being very narrow. Quashnet River, leading from 
John's Pond in Mashpee, enters the bay at Waquoit Village. Skirting 
the shore of the Sound still further eastward, we enter Pbpponessett 
Bay, into which flows the Mashpee River, — a beautiful stream, of which 
Mashpee and Wakeby ponds are the source ; and Cotuit River, flowing 
from Santuit Pond. A sail of a few miles further eastward brings us to 
Cotuit Port. From many points along the shore we have fine views of 
Martha's Vineyard, especially from Succonessett Headland, an elevated 
site midway between Waquoit and Popponessett Bays. 

$Sa$hpee, 

The Indian town lying between Falmouth and Barnstable, has a coast on 
Vineyard Sound extending from Waquoit Bay to Popponessett Bay, and 
an interior containing several Indian villages, numerous large and beauti- 
ful ponds, and woodlands and forests in which the red deer still range. 
It is an interesting district to visit, and easily reached by carriage, either 
from Falmouth, on the Woods Holl branch, or Sandwich, on the Cape 
Cod division of the Old Colony Railroad; and pleasanter drives are 
nowhere to be found than those over the smooth roads tending shoreward 
or landward, along river banks, or circling the ponds throughout the town. 
" About the year 1670, Mr. Richard Bourne obtained a deed of Mash- 
pee from Quachitisset and others for the benefit of the natives, who were 
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then called * the South Sea Indians.* The instrument was drawn * so that 
no pari or parcel of the lands could be bought by or sold to any white 
person or persons without the consent of all the said Indians, not even 
with the consent of the general Court.* These people live by agricultural 
pursuits, the manufacture of various articles of Indian ware, by the sale of 
their wood, and by fishing, fowling, and deer hunting. They are a docile 
and hospitable people, and the largest remnant of all the tribes of red 
men west of the Penobscot River, who, but a little more than two cen- 
turies ago, were fee-simple proprietors of the whole territory of New 
England." 

Midway between the villages, at an intersection of several roads, and 
near the banks of the Mashpee River, stands the Indian meeting-house, 
where the writer listened to a good discourse on a summer Sabbath fore- 
noon. Going eastward from Mashpee by either road leading in that 
direction, we enter the town of 

Bariustable, 

The southern road passing through Cotuit, while those further inland 
carry us by way of Marston*s Mills. 

Cotuit Port is within the limits of Barnstable, and is also reached 
directly by carriage from the Old Colony Railroad station at West Barn- 
stable. It was one of the first places on the Cape selected as a summer 
resort by city denizens. The main street is pleasantly shaded, and closely 
bordered by handsome cottages ; among them the homes of sea captains 
who have made their native Cape famous for seamanship and Yankee 
enterprise. Off from the street, and approached by avenues through cul- 
tivated grounds, are numerous cottages and villas, — the summer residences 
of wealthy city dwellers, who early recognized the beauties of this retreat. 
The marine views from the promontory of the highlands, where the shore 
ends abruptly in a bold water front, are among the finest on the coast ; and 
the facilities for surf-bathing, fishing, and boating are unexcelled.' The 
village is frequented mostly by those who resort here year after year, and 
who have found in its seclusion and bracing atmosphere that quiet com- 
fort and recuperation so much needed. Hotel and boarding-house accom- 
modations are excellent and moderate in price. From here to 

Osterville we find the same delightful drive ; and here we would fain 
tarry in the comfortable apartments and at the bountiful board of the Cote- 
cheeset House, — a large summer hotel, located near the beach, on the 
Sound shore. From here we can again take a carriage for a drive to 
Hyannis, passing through. 

Centreville, a charming little village affording quiet, rest, and recrea- 
tion for the many city visitors who pass their summer vacation here. In 
this village is a small pond, noted for its rare pink water lilies. Oster- 
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ville and Centreville are both connected by carriages with the West Barn- 
stable station on the Old Colony Railroad. 

Hyannis (Indian lyanough)^ named for a friendly Sachem, once the 
owner of the territory, is the most southerly village in Massachusetts, and 
is rapidly becoming a fashionable watering place. Summer residences 
in "fantastic shapes and colors gorgeous" abound in every direction; 
and two large and excellent hotels — the lyanough, at the station of the 
Hyannis Branch of the Cape Cod division, and the Hallet House, at 
Hyannis Port, offer good accommodations to some hundred and fifty 
summer boarders. 

At this point we again avail ourselves of the everywhere-present and 
never-failing accommodations offered by rail, and take our seats in the 
comfortable cars awaiting at the station. A ride of about three miles 
places us on the main line of the Cape Cod division at 

Ifanmouth, 

Seventy-five miles by rail from Boston, where the angler or the sportsman 
will find game on the shores and in the river in abundance. 

Is a long but narrow town, extending from the ocean on the south to 
Cape Cod Bay on the north. Here Bass River furnishes the same oppor- 
tunities for fishing as in Yarmouth. 

;^ai:(u;ich 

Is on the south side of the Cape, where the boys can find amusement in 
throwing stones at or toward the island of Nantucket. 

Chatham, 

On the southeast angle (the elbow) of the Cape, contains " some sand,'^ 
large hills of which are frequently changing their locality. Nauset Beach 
is on the easterly part of the town. Off the southern point lies the Island 
of Monomoy, so-called from the Indian name of Chatham, as may be 
learned from the following extract from the early records : " At a town 
meeting held at Monamoyt the 4 day of January in the year of our Lord 
1703, and then ye inhabitants ded agree with Gasham Hall to come to us 
and dispense the word of God amonkes ous on Sabbath dayes and the 
inhebitanse did agree to pay him the said Gasham hall twenty pound 
yearly so long as he continew in that work. 

" Recorded by me, William Nickerson, Clorke of Monamoyt 

Btievusteij 

Is on the northern side of the Cape, between Harwich and Cape Cod Bay, 
It was named for Elder William Brewster. It is almost a cranberry 
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meadow. Throughout the whole district of the Cape, the culture of cran- 
berries is one of the most important of its industries. The railroad crosses 
nearly on the centre of Mill Pond. 

Is an antiquated town, in which the windmill is still used as a motive 
power. In 1626, the Pilgrim ship " Sparrow-Hawk " was wrecked in Pot- 
anumaquut Harbor, in this town, and cpvered by mud and sand until 
1863, when her parts were disinterred, put together and exhibited in Boston. 

igasiham, ^elllleet, and ($x{nr\o 

Extend from the ocean on the east to Cape Cod Bay on the west, the rail- 
road passing through nearly the centre of the several towns ; and in many 
portions the sea is visible from the cars on either side. Between five and 
six miles from the station in Truro, following near the Bay shore, and 
sweeping around half the circumference of a circle, we arrive at 

Cape Cod, the right arm of Massachusetts, crooks its elbow at Mala- 
bar, and closes its fist at Provincetown. Here land first greeted the eyes 
of the Pilgrim fathers (and mothers, too, probably) sixty-six days after 
their departure from the motUh of the river Plym^ in Old England. Cap- 
tain John Smith, in his " New England," described it as " a headland of 
high hills of sand, overgrowne with shrubbie pines, hurts, and such trash. 
. . . The cape is in forme of a sickle ; on it doth inhabit the people of 
Pawmet, and on the bottome of the Bay the people of Chawum." 

The stories about its sands are bountifully supplied with material, for 
it is truly a town of sand. There is sand in level expanses of miles in 
length ; sand in fanciful mounds and broken pyramids ; in glittering frag- 
ments and pinnacles. But when one reaches the village, its comfortable, 
homelike appearance, with substantial public buildings, and neat, cozy 
private dwellings, gives an air of substance and sedate respectability. 

The village lies between a range of sand-hills and the beach, sheltered 
from the north and east winds. The one main street is several miles 
long, with dwelling-houses on one side, and on the other, stores, wharves, 
and the beacli. A plank sidewalk extends the entire length of the street. 
From High Pole Hill, where the Town House stood before destroyed by 
fire a few years ago, the prospect is magnificent, — the broad Atlantic on 
one side, and a grand view of Massachusetts Bay on the other. 

In the hottest season, cool and refreshing breezes may be surely ex- 
pected at nightfall. Sea and harbor fishing may be enjoyed any time; 
and the sportsman meets with abundant game, in their season, along the 
beaches and among the coves and inlets of the best harbor on our coasf 
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Randolph. 

This town was, until 1793, ^ P^^* ^^ Braintree, known as the South 
Parish. It was named in honor of Peyton Randolph of Virginia. The 
Blue Hill River is its northern border. A portion of Great Pond is 
within the limits of Randolph, as is also a part of Punkapog Pond. The 
principal village is beautifully located on elevated ground, a little to the 
west of which is Tower Hill; and from this point a fine prospect of 
the surrounding country is obtained. Boot and shoe manufacturing is 
the principal industry. It is fifteen miles from Boston by rail. 

^toughton 

Is also largely engaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes. Two 
lines of the Old Colony Railroad pass through the town, on one of 
which is the Stoughton Station, nineteen miles from Boston, and on 
the other the East Stoughton station seventeen miles. " The Pinnacle,*' 
through which the railroad passes, is probably the highest point of land 
in the town ; and from its summit a fine view of Boston Harbor may be 
had, together with a great extent of seacoast. 

i^aston. 

This town is divided into three villages — North Easton, Easton, and 
South Easton. The former is an exceedingly pleasant place, its churches 
and many of its private dwellings being built of a handsome stone pe- 
culiar to the locality. North Easton is noted for the extensive shovel 
manufactories of the Messrs. Oliver Ames & Sons Corporation, at whose 
works more than one-half of the shovels used on the continent are made. 
There are three beautiful sheets of fresh water in the town, — Wilbur's 
Pond, of some two hundred acres in extent ; Ames Pond, two miles in 
length, and Flyaway Pond of seventy-five acres. 

Kaynbam. 

Thirty miles from Boston by rail, and situated on the north of the 
Taunton River, is the old town of Raynham, whose early history is so full 
of exciting events of Indian wars and Indian life. King Philip's " sum- 
mer residence" was on the banks of Fowling Pond, in the westerly^ 
section of the town. This pond was once the resort of the wild goose 
and other water fowl, but is now a mere swamp overgrown with pine and 
cedar. Nippinicket Pond i? still a pleasant sheet of water. 

^aunton 

Is a beautiful and growing city on the river of the same name, thirty-four 
miles from Boston by the Old Colony Railroad. The streets are generally 
well shaded with large trees, and contain many fine residences and 
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cultivated grounds. Its manufactures are extensive and varied. The 
Locomotive works are among the most extensive of the kind in the coun- 
try, covering many acres. There are also large and flourishing nail and 
tack manufactories. The Taunton River is here navigable, and rolls 
gracefully through the centre of the city. 

The principal portion of Taunton was originally purchased from the 
Indians by Miss Elizabeth Pool, the consideration therefor being a coat, a 
few hatchets, and some beans. Miss Pool was a lady of considerable 
fortune, having left England, like others of the old Puritan stock, that 
she might enjoy the " religion of her conscience." She formed a settle- 
ment here for the purpose of converting the Indians to Christianity. 

Bighton 

Is forty miles from Boston. The Old Colony Railroad passes along the 
margin of the Taunton River through the whole length of the town. 
From its elevations, one of the most comprehensive views on the coast is 
obtained, extending from Mount Hope, southward, to the Blue Hills, 
northward. On Assonet Neck, on the opposite side of the river, in the 
town of Berkeley, is the celebrated Dighton Rock, the origin of the in- 
scriptions on which has long been a matter of dispute among antiquarians. 
The rock is eleven feet long and about five feet high. The inscriptions 
consist of outlines of human heads and bodies, interspersed with crosses 
and letters of curious formation. 

Jfall Rivetj, 

Called the " Border City," because of its situation on the line of Rhode 
Island, is forty-nine miles from Boston by rail. It is the eastern terminus 
of the celebrated Fall River Line of steamers, which, after touching at 
Newport, pass up the Bay to this point. It is a manufacturing city, — the 
great New England city of spindles, — beautifully located on Mount Hope 
Bay. Here the Providence and Warren Line of the Old Colony Railroad 
crosses the Taunton River on a magnificent iron bridge. 

Nearly opposite Fall River, on the eastern shore of Bristol Neck, lies 
Mount Hope, where King Philip held his Pokanoket court. From the 
summit of this mount we compass Rhode Island, and almost hold it like a 
bouquet in our hand. Nearly every city and town in the State is visible, 
while the islands in the bay are spread at our feet. Providence on the 
right, and Newport on the left, are in the distance ; Warren and Bristol 
in the immediate foreground on either hand, and Warwick in front and 
more distant, with hamlets and villages interspersed. 

Here, too, we may glance at the past, and discover, if we can, wherein 
Philip " the outlaw " differs in character from Tell the immortal. 
3 




0£ all the pii/;!lea uf Ncwtiorl, the most difficult, perhaps, is to-dMe 
iBlitutes it5 greatest charm, — the delicious climate, the grand ol 
Wbay, the unequalled location, its Jong and coniimioiis beaches, i 

[ance of its cottages and villas. If Newport is approached from rt 
in one of the steamers of the Fall River Line, in the early ino; 
palm is involuntarily awarded to the Bay and its surroundings. 
ir passing Point Judith, fifteen miles from Newport, Beaver Tail Ligtd 
r House is ill view ; further up we pass the Dumplings and ilie o ' 

n the beautiful island of Canonicut. and are under the walls ^ 
Fort Adams, from which we hear the sound of bugles, and presently tl 
oar of the morning gun. On our left is Goat Island and Fort Wolcc 
•a our right. Lime Rock, of Ida Lewis fame. Onward dashes oar h 
kateamer, the waves from whose paddle-wheels set all smaller craft bowi 
K and bending, as if humbly saluting some passing monarch; and we sred 
Mhe pier. With not a little reluctance we leave the floating palace wUl 
■has borne us so gently and yet so grandly from New York, and a 
Ewe have passed an evening of pleasure and a night of quiet repose. 

The principal business thoroughfare near the water in NewpcnV I 
Thames Street, the prominent feature of which is its uarrc 
quaint old buildings. Washington Square, or the Parade, is reached fl 
we pass up the hill. On this square stands the Stale House, with U 
illuminated cluck. Taking Touro Street froni this point, we pass bi^ 
Bellcvue Avenue, one of the great thoroughfares of Newport, befo* 
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which, however, we come to the Jewish Cemetery, with its beaii- 
' 'tjful portal, and the Synagogue. These ate both things of a past age, 
Ihaugh one wnuld scarcely suppose that both door antl gate are now 
dosed. They are kept not nnly in repair, but in their present well pre- 
served condition by a fund left for the purpose by Abraham Touro. 
There are no services in the Synagogue, nor interments in the Cemetery ; 
n all probability, a resident Jew in the city. - 
B o£ the most remarkable relics of past ages in Newport is the old 
dill, standing in Touro Park. Tlie origin of this antique el 




;r of dispute among antiquarians, some claiming it lo have been 
by the old Norse voyagers, and others that they are only the walls 
titan ancient windmill, built by the contemporaries of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
It Is in the form of a circular tower, resting on eight irregulir cellimns. 
Present evidence is in favor of the early settlers, and against the Northmen. 
Driving is a passion and a pastime in Newport; and nowhere on the 
matinent are such elegant turnouts to be seen, or the reins handled more 
llexlerauBly. " The Drive " is an institution, and is lo be witne.ssed in the 
Utter part of every pleasant afternoon on Bellevnc and Ocean Avenues, 
and on "Fori days," on the roads to and from the fortress. On two 
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days in each week, the gates of Fort Adams are thrown open ; the com- 
mandant keeps open house, the bands playing at intervals. 

In Newport, however, the walks are probably more sought after than the 
drives. Foremost among these is the Cliff Walk along the sea bluffs, on 
which the pedestrian may continue his rambles to Easton's Beach and round 
the southern point to Fort Adams. The points of interest along the Cliff 
Walk are innumerable, descents by steps in the rocks leading to caves and 
caverns, beach and billows. Spouting Rock is in this direction. Another 
fine walk is to Easton's Point, Purgatory Bluffs, and Hanging Rock, or by 
the Fort Road to the fortress. The visitor must not fail to spend a few 
hours on Canonicut Island, crossing the harbor by steam ferry. From the 
old tower on the Dumplings is one of the finest views of Narragansett 
Bay to be had on its coast. 

The visitor to Newport will recall many of the exciting events in her 
history during the war with Great Britain, in our struggle for independ- 
ence. The three years' occupation by the English and her mercenary 
Hessians was a constant source of insult and oppression. The churches 
were used for riding-schools, the State House for a hospital, and in the 
winter the troops forced themselves into private dwellings. The arrival 
of the French fleet, under D'Estaing, was a scare to the British, but not 
relief to Newport, Deliverance came with Rochambeau. Under English 
occupation, the soldiers appropriated what they wanted, and destroyed 
what they did not want ; while the French army respected property, and 
scrupulously paid for all they required. 

In and around the city are many scenes and localities which recall 
events of heroism and dash on the part of the defenders of their country 
and her liberties. Passing out of Newport on the west road, in the direc- 
tion of Bristol Ferry, about five miles distant, we reach the locality where 
Colonel Barton, then stationed at Tiverton, surprised the British General 
Prescott while in his bed, and carried him triumphantly to the American 
headquarters. 

Off Sachuest Point, in the following year, the " Picot," a British armed 
vessel, was guarding Seconnet Passage, and intercepting supplies for the 
American army. Major Silas Talbot, with a few picked men from the 
camp at Providence, manned the sloop " Hawk," passed the fort at Bristol 
Ferry, and on a dark night in November silently dropped down the river 
until near the object of his search, when he made sail. The "Hawk" 
suddenly swooping down upon its prey, took her by boarding, drove the 
crew into the hold, and Talbot carried his prize into Stonington harbor. 
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A TRIP TO THE " SEA-GIRT ISLES." 



Taking a steamer of the Old Colony Line at Woods Holl, the tourist 
has before him a sail of about seven miles to Oak Bluffs, the Cottage 
City of America. Crossing the Vineyard Sound for the first time, the 
half-hour in the steamer is of itself an epoch in a lifetime. " The sail 
across the Sound," says a favorite writer,* " is more than beautiful ; it is 
a poem. Trending away to the west, the Elizabeth Islands, like a gate 
ajar, half-closes the entrance to Buzzard's Bay. Among them nestles 
Cuttyhunk, where the very first English spade was driven into New Eng- 
land soil. Straight over in front of the pathway the steamer is cleaving, 
the Vineyard is looking its best and greenest, with oak-skirted highlands 
enclosing the sheltered harbor of Vineyard Haven, famous on all this 
coast." 

The island of Martha's Vineyard is twenty-one miles in length, and 
from seven to ten in width. The surface of the land on the eastern por- 
tion is mostly level. A range of hills crosses the island from Tisbury 
Pond on the south to Lombard's Cove on the north, and extends to the 
western shore, terminating in a wild and fantastic cliff one hundred and 
thirty feet above the sea, at Gay Head, on which is a revolving light. 
This peculiar headland, the earth and rocks of which are belted with gay 
colors, from which it received its name, presents a charming picture from 
the sea, as well as an interesting and wonderful sight on land. Professor 
Hitchcock says, " A section across Gay Head, four-fifths of a mile long, 
displays twenty-three bright-colored bands of clay, sand, conglomerate, 
lignite, and iron ore. The clays are white, blood-red, dull-red, yellow, 
and green. The sands are white, yellow, and green. The conglom- 
erate contains fragments of bones and teeth cemented with the stones." 
The Devil's Den, at Gay Head, is about twelve hundred feet in cir- 
cumference, and one hundred feet deep. An Indian legend tells us 
" that here the giant Maushope resided ; and here he broiled the whale on 
fires made of the cedars which he tore up by the roots. AftQr separating 
Noman's Land from Gay Head, he changed his wife into an ugly rock 
on Saconet Point, and left the island. When a few leagues from the 

* Drake, in "Nooks and Corners of New England." 
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plied the ashes uf his pipe i 
of Nantucket" 
ithin the cool groves of Martha's Vineyard are myriads of cottaeW 
iummer sojourners. Two of the more extensive groves are oo 
camp-grounds by the Methodists and Baptists. Oak Bluffs is a, 
an city; its houses are cottages, a thoasand in number, some Of 
very costly, on-ned and occupied by prominent citizens from various 




IS of the country. Il has concrete drives, with 
fine roads eight miles long, a horse-railroad, a trotting-course, and a sea> 
shore for bathers, where they may enjoy the pure ocean, without surf qe 
peril. As watering-place hotels, some of those on the Vineyard an 
without rivals in the world. The foundations of the Sea View Houm are 
bathed by the waters of the bay; it has a plank promenade, for pedes- 
trians, a mile long. Among other prominent hotels are the Isluid, Paw- 
nee, Central, Grover, and Highland Houses. The entire fleet passiag 
east and west through Vineyard Sound are within sight of nearly all tite 
llo tels, bringing into view often a thousand sail. As many as forty d)t^itk 
itors have been on the island at a time, in the height of the aeasgn. 



All the sports and pastimes of a fashionable watering-place are enjoyed. 
The cottages are tasteful, some of them very elegant; andi at night, uhea 
they are illuminated, the whole citv has the dppeurancc of a fairy village. 




From Oak BlnSs to Nantucket is a delightful sail of a little uver tivo 
hours. For only a short time the land on either side is out of sight- 
Suring the summer season the passage is made twice a day each way by 
tlie ateamers " Islmd Home " a.nd " River Queen," of the Old Colony line. 
The approach to the island is a joy and a surprise. 

Notwithstanding the oft-repeated arrival of the steamers, it never seems 
ta lose its novelty to the islander; crowds throng to the wharf on every 
occasion. The town is a quaint old place, quite unlike any other on tlie 
coast. Auctions, meetings, lectures, and even arrivals are announced hy 
the town crier, who of himself is a relic of ancient days. He is almost 
dnniprcsent, greeting one first with his fish horn — toot, toot, looll and 
theti with his bell — ding, ding, dingl He has something to announce at 
Vftxy comer. There is much of historic interest in and about the old 
town. In a business point of view, its glory is in the past. In the streets 
grass grows around the cobble-atone pavements, where once the busy tread 
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of commerce held its way. But it still has a people remarkable for intelli- 
gence and culture, for refinement and hospitality. It has its excellent 
library, its athenaeum, and its museum. Its whale fishing began, and 
prospered, and ended ; but many an " ancient mariner" still has his " rhyme 
to relate." 

Nantucket has her hotels, large and commodious, whose charges are 
moderate, and accommodations homelike. Besides the hotels and board- 
ing-houses, there are many families who are prepared to receive boarders 
for the season or for a visit. The town is a marine curiosity shop. Ihe 
stores are filled with shell-work and other ocean mementoes. 

Blue-iishing, for which Nantucket is so famous, may be enjoyed on 
the beach on the south shore of the island by the "heave and haul'^ 
method, which is simply casting a line among the breakers, and hauling 
it in quickly. This requires practice to "get the hang of it." -Swinging 
the coil of line into the surf is not unlike the method of throwing the lasso 
while on the chase on the plains of South America. To enjoy blue-fish- 
ing, however, to its fullest extent, it is desirable to commit yourself -to an 
experienced " skipper," of which there is no scarcity. If we go " for the 
fun of the thing," we want a company of some half-a-dozen ; but if our 
aim is to catch fish, the number may be limited as fancy or circumstances- 
dictate. Once on the " ground," one's attention is wholly absorbed in the 
excitement incident to the sport. The boatman may perhaps steer along 
the northwestern shore for Great Point ; or, if not successful here, will 
" double the cape " and run along the eastern side of the island. Some of 
these localities, if not all, are pretty sure of giving the sportsman ample 
employment. While on the eastern shore, if one wishes to know how 
good a dinner will taste, when appetite provides the sauce, he must not 
fail to cross the narrow beach at this point, and make the acquaintance of 
mine host of the Wauwinet. 

Another noted fishing-ground is in the " Opening," a channel between 
the western part of Nantucket and a small island named Tuckanuck. 
Here the tide runs so swiftly that boatmen seldom select this locality 
unless there is plenty of wind in the right direction. With a stiff breeze^ 
the breakers are grand, the water in the channel being comparatively 
shallow. The sail of itself is sublimely exciting. Fairly on the waves, 
you look ahead, and are not a little surprised to see a sheet of perfectly 
smooth water, resembling a quiet valley nestling among surrounding hills. 
"What is this?" you ask. "A slick," replies the boatman; and here is 
the place to throw your lines. When you have leisure enough, and a dis- 
position to inquire into the cause of the singular phenomena, you will 
learn that the blue fish has the faculty of " throwing oil upon the troubled 
waters," the oil which he exudes producing this effect. Whether the fish 
borrowed the idea from the down-east sea captain, who always made it a 
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part of his outfit to carry a barrel of "ile" lashed at the stern when 
crossing the Gulf Stream, from the bung of which he allowed a jet to flow 
as a breaker was about to come on board, or whether the captain stole the 
idea from the fish, we cannot explain ; but the principle and the result are 
the same. 

If accustomed to blue fishing, one only needs his experience and his 
hook and line to bring them on board ; but, if it is a first attempt, it may 
be a little difficult to keep cool. Experience, however, will soon render 
one as calm as the " slick," after which success is certain. 

Siasconset (Sconset in the island vernacular) on the southeast shore, 
and Surfside on the south, will well repay the time given to a visit. Sias- 
conset is a watering-place within a watering-place ; it is the summer re- 
sort, the seashore retreat of the Nantucketer. The tourist from inland 
visits Nantucket for the sea air ; the Nantucketer goes to Sconset for the 
sea breeze. It is a village of one-story cottages, situated on a bluff against 
which the breakers are always beating, and often dashing in columns of 
spray fifty feet high. 

Sankaty Head Lighthouse is situated on a high bluff, about one mile 
north of Siasconset. The keeper is a type of the islander, — genial, intel- 
ligent, and courteous, and is always " at home " to the visitor. This re- 
volving light is acknowledged to be among the best and the apparatus 
the most costly on the coast. From its " upper windows " we behold the 
ocean in all its grandeur. The view is unsurpassed, and can never be 
effaced from the memory. 

A drive or a walk to Surfside, on the south shore, about two and a half 
miles by the road leading near the old mill, and an hour on the beach with 
the rolling surf at our feet, is a part of the programme which we cannot 
afford to omit. Nor is a visit to The Cliffs, on the north shore, less in- 
teresting. Here numerous summer residences overlook the bay ; and 
bathing-houses skirt the beach, affording ample opportunities for bathing 
on one of the finest beaches on the island. Conveyances to The Clififs, 
either by water or land, are ample and inexpensive. To the wayfarer it is 
only a pleasant walk of about one mile from town. 

Nantucket harbor extends some three miles inland in a northeasterly 
direction from the town, terminating in a basin about one mile in width, 
known as the Head of the Harbor, and affording pleasant boating and 
sailing to those who prefer smooth waters rather than the dashing billows 
outside. A small steamer makes regular trips between the town and the 
Head of the Harbor, touching at Wauwinet, a small village whose Indian 
name would be very expressive if meaning, " a place for a dinner" 

Nantucket, with its invigorating sea air and quiet repose offers strong 
attractions to the invalid, while it invites all to its recreations and rest 
from the activities of city life. 



THE FALL RIVER LINE. 



ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION OF STEAMERS BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE* 



Within the last few years, great improvements have been made in the 
construction of steamboats and railway cars, adding largely to the com- 
fort and convenience of travel. In the first rank of these improvements 
stands the Fall River Line, whose magnificent palace steamships 
" Bristol " and " Providence," plying between New York and Boston, via 
Newport and Fall River, have no superiors in the world. 

These superb steamers cost a million and a quarter each. The state- 
rooms are large and sumptuous ; the grand saloons are unsurpassed* 
The furniture and fitting-up are not excelled by any hotel in the land. 
Order, system, and the most elegant accommodations greet the traveller. 
The ample tables, spread in European style, enable travellers to consult 
their comfort when they dine. All the luxuries of the season are secured. 
Bands of music add to the exhilarations and attractions of the passage* 
The ofiicers selected are among the ablest that navigate the Sound. 

This route, with its short line of road, elegant trains — equipped with 
the Westinghouse Air Brake and Miller Platform, — and rapid transit,, 
presents preeminent advantages over all others. Travellers enjoy a full 
night's rest, and reach either city in season for the early trains. Passen- 
gers en route for Boston find no calling-up at midnight, with a hundred 
miles of railroad before them. The daily rush of travel, the demand for 
state-rooms, the grand saloons filled with the ilite of society, indicate the 
popularity of the Fall River Route. 



From the New York Nautical Gazette, 

The modern traveller must journey with speed. His surroundings,, 
while on board of any class of vessel, must be luxurious; and, where 
these requisites are to be found, he goes, and scarce demurs at the price. 
Nowadays the public must work by day, and travel by night, so that no- 
time shall be lost. And the route is not so much of a question as the 
type of vessel which is to carry them to their destination. Our people 
'are peculiar; and one of the great secrets of success in managing a steani 
vessel line is to know how to please them. First, the size and grandeur 
of the boats must be impressive ; secondly, all their appointments must 
be complete in every respect; and, thirdly, the management must be 
comme il faut. There is no steam line engaged in inland traffic which 
can so justly boast of having as large and fine a fleet of vessels as the 
Old Colony Steamship Company. Two of its steamers are the largest in 
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Bworld ; and it is not eiaggeration to say that they are Ihc finest on the 
t, without any exception. It is onr purpose, at the present writing, 
to descrllie and illustrate a type of vcsbeI peculiarly American, and which 
has never been excelled in any part of the globe. 

■• The Bristol " was built by W. H. Webb of this city, whose handi- 
work floala on every ocean to-day, and whose beautiful speciinena of 
naval architecture have everywhere been admired for their grace and 
symmetry- The reader can get but a faint idea of the magnificent pro- 
portions of " The Bristol " from the descriptive text now presented to his 
eyes ; yet the artist has done his part exceedingly well. She is 373 feel 
in length, S3 feet beam over all, and 16 feet depth of hold, the hull 
proper measuring 3,000 tons. The massive machinery was designed by 
Eiastus W. Smith, consulting engineer, and built by John Roach & Son 
<rf this city. The en^ne is of the vertical beam type, with one iio-inch 
cylinder and 12 feet stroke of piston, developing a power equal to z,Soo 
horses. Steam is furnished to this giant engine by three low-pressure 
boilers, each of which is 35 feet long, and 149 inches diameter of shell. 
They are made of the very best boiler-plate iron, | inches thick : each 
bas TO main Sues, and 136 return flues 5 inches in diameter ; each one 
tested I0 allow the boat to carry 34 pounds steam, the usual working 
pressure being 24 pounds to the square inch. She has two feed-pumps 
84 inches in diameter and 60-inch stroke. Scattered through the saloons, 
in sundry places, are fire-extinguishers ; 3 large fire-pumps are ready at 
til times, with hose attached, and having 15 connections ; fire-buckets are 
<iulributed in convenient places; large water-tanks are always filled and 
ready for use ; and aies are in their proper places. " The Bristol " has 
Ij UFc-boats, all of metal, two large life-rafts, and cork mattresses ; 700 
cork life-belts are on board, and one is placed in each berth. 

To man one of these immense floating palaces requires one hunored 
and thirty persons, divided as follows : captain, officers, and crew, 40 : 
eDgineers' department, 24; steward's department, 61 ; watchmen and 
iDokouta, ;, Oftentimes this total number is largely increased. 

Before we go into the descriptive details, let us say that in every part 
of tlie vessel, the best of materials have been used, and all that art of man 
could do to make these vessels perfection in strength, beauty, and safely. 
&ts been done. 

As we enter the boat and pass the portals of the gangway door, we are 
tuhered into the Social Hall, the flooring of which is of black walnut and 
jdlow pint, laid in narrow strips. The ceiling and panelling is in the 
Ughesi style of the decorator's art, who has combined the daintiest of 
Cttlois to produce an effect worthy uf the old masters. Heavy rosewood 
I either hand, and rich gas-jets light it up like a Eftiry grotto. 



e is the clerk's office, and on the opposite side the tonsorial 
ms, with loilet arrangements complete in every particular. 
After glancing around (or a few minutes, one seems at a loss which wny 
to go : for the bEauties of the other parts of the vessel are now revealed. 
as either the doors leading to the ladies' saloon, or those leading li 
grand saloon, are opened by those pasaing to and fro. We shall be 
obliged to lead the way to save titne, and first take the visitoi 
ladies' saloon. Here richness abounds on every hand. Velvet carpels, 
rich and heavy furniture upholstered in velvet, and embroidered in chaste 
patterns, costly chandeliers, and all the appointments of ease, luxury, and 
refinemenf, are on every hand. You peep into the staterooms on cither 
side CFf the saloon, and snowy linen lace curtains and all moden 
iences meet your gaze. Beneath this, again, is a less pretentious saloon, 
but just as neat and tidy as the other. 

Leaving this attractive spot, let us ascend the grand staircase, whicli 
leads lo the grandest steamer saloon in the world. This salo 
ieet in length, 2S feet wide, 21 feet high. The staircase itself is worthy 
of a passing look : it is of mahogany, inlaid with satin and other r 
woods i and in each of the newel posts is a /letite chandelier, fit for iha 
boudoir of a nymph. We are now in the main saloon, nearly 300 feet in 
length. Those who have never been on board of one of these palace*; 
cannot imagine the surprise that awaits them. Elegance, magnitude, 
superb fittings greet the eyes, whichever way they turn ; and for a time 
are unt^nscioitsly lost in wonder. From the half domed ceiling d 
costly chandeliers, in the sunbeams darting forth the bright rays of the 
trembling prism, or by gaslight sparkling with all the brilliancy of t 
liara of diamonds. Soft, velvety carpets hush your tread 1 lonutiaitt 
velvet plush-covered lounges, chairs, divans, and ottomans invite you tO 
rest Their frames are of heavy carved black walnut, relieved with deli- 
cate gold stripes. Rich tints combine to make the t/iut easimblc all tl 
the eye could wish ; and heavy mirrors reflect back the gorgeousness 
the scene, which, for a time, chains you to the almost enchanted spot, 
Cleopatra's yacht may have been more costly, with its inlaying of p 
gold, pearls, andprecious stones: but we doubt if it excelled "The Bristol" 
,n all the points of beauty of finish. Our time is limited, and w 
tl you from this scene lo others of equal interest. We have shown you 
luxuries intended for the throng : let us open one of the 24a state* 
•a doors. This one ii a bridal-room : there are nine of them. Let 11 
T. It is vacant now ; but we will venture to say that it is already 
engaged, but the bride and groom have not yet arrived. While tl 
tarry, let us look. Even richer carpet overlays the floor ; a massivi 
slead. dressing-case, wash-stand, raarblc-top table, and chairs a: 
e of this large mom ; for it is nearly as large as a bedroon 
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Fifth Avenue mansion. The upholstery and fittings are magnificent. 
Snowy linen, downy pillows cased with the finest of coverings, rare lace 
curtains, and heavy mirrors, make it fit to be the bridal room of a queen. 
£ach of these rooms is as richly decorated, but several of them are in 
different colors ; so that no " sameness " marks these special chambers. 
Next we peep into the family rooms, quite as good as those set apart for 
the newly- wedded ones, but not quite so profusely decorated. As we 
turn to go forward, the attention is drawn to two fine bronze figures, 
which are placed on top of the newel posts at the foot of the stairs lead- 
ing to the gallery. Each figure supports a brilliant chandelier, on the 
globes of which are painted vivid fruits and flowers. Each of these 
superb works of art cost several hundred dollars. This saloon has a 
gallery, which is reached by a light but costly staircase. Here are 
located some of the pleasantest rooms on the vessel ; and they are spe- 
cially desirable on moonlight nights, when the occupant can gaze from his 
room window over miles of blue waters, watching the passing vessels, or 
the glare and glimmer of the lights which mark to the mariner his lonely 
way over the fathomless waters. 

We have strolled out on the promenade-decks, looked down on the 
knots of humanity which are beginning to throng the dock, and fill up 
the boat ; and now let us look below, and into the dining -saloon. Here 
are over 300 berths for gentlemen, on either hand, below the main deck, 
but in the dining-saloon the berths are enclosed in state-rooms, and are 
out of sight. Meals are served on all the boats of this line d. la carte^ — 
" you order what you want, and pay for what you get." This dining- 
saloon is a feature worth noting. Separate tables to accommodate a half- 
dozen are provided : over each is a beautiful chandelier, which gives 
a fine effect to the scene. The decorations are in keeping with all 
the other parts of the boat. The silver is massive, the glass Chaste, the 
china appropriate, and every thing is inviting and attractive. 

We have written this description in an offhand, familiar way, rather 
than follow dry facts ; but we must honestly say to any one who has not 
seen " The Bristol," it is worth many a dollar to go over her and inspect 
her. It is true, some idea can be obtained of her magnitude and breadth 
from this article ; yet to appreciate these really floating palaces, you must 
go on board. As familiar as we are with them, we never fail to find 
some new attraction when looking at them. 

The same grandeur of proportions as marks the sister boat are to be 
found on " The Providence," and there are many who travel on this line 
who scarce can tell one from the other ; yet there is a perceptible dif- 
ference when you come to examine closely the interior decorations. In 
upholstering, different colors have been introduced, and blended with a 
richness of effect not to be found on any class of vessels in the world. 
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lid all this luxiiriousness of outfit, cleanliness and order previul every- 
ve machinery shows not a dot of rust ; the more elab- 
orated parts of Ihe engine shine like a new silver dollar ; while as much 
care, if not more, is bestowed upon the eiBciency of this large and pow- 
erful triumph of the engineer's skill. 

The "Bristol" and "Providence" originally cost 51,350.000 each, — a. 
handsome fortune in ilself ; and to keep them up to their proper stand- 
ard costs in the neighborhood of {150,000 yearly. Ijoih of these boata 
have been most thoroughly overhauled in boilers, machinery, hull, and 
equipments ; so that it would be impossible to expend another dollar 01 
them to add to their safely or comfort 

One of the advanuges of this line is, that these boats have a long night 
trip, and the eastern or western bound traveller has a good night's 
a floating palace : if bound eastward, he is not obliged to turn out 
middle of the night to take the cars ; if bound westward, Ihe early riser 
has an opportunity to see some of the most attractive shore scenery, s 
the boats leave the foot of Long Island Sound, and enter upon the watei 
of the metropolis. On embarking at either end of the route, a glortoD 
supper awaits you, if you desire it. A first-class band discourses swel 
music; and, when tired with the toils of Ihe day, you have but Co seek 
youi state-room, and, locked in the arms of a marine Morpheus, you 
sleep till the hour of rising is announced. We have not the space a 
ourcommand to dilate upon all ihe beauties and beneltts the traveller has 

These boats are now in full trim, and present a splendid sight as th^ 
round Ihe Battery daily, decorated with national Sags, and other appro^ 
priale bunting. 

They are commanded by thorough seamen, whose care 
the safe navigation of the noble vessels are their first thought, and whose 
courteous bearing to the patrons of the line has won the respect and 
regard of thousands of travellers who go to and fro on these the noblest 
specimens of American naval architecture and beauty afloat. The officers 
are picked men, those who know their duty, and who conscientiously feel 
their great responsibility. Perfect system, vigilance, great care, and 

ilchfulness are the guiding precepts in every department of the great 

past, Hall's celebrated brass, reed, and siring bands will 
Id their attractions to the pleasures and enjoyments of the trip, o^ the 
of this popular line, by their promenade concerts. It ia need- 
less to expatiate on the merits of these celebrated bands. The boats 
leave at five, p.m., from Pier 28, North River. From Be 
tion is made by trains leaving the Old Colony Railroad depot, SoDtl|,Hi^ 
~",neeland Slreela, at 4 lo jiid 6,00, p.m. 
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between' NEW YORK & BOSTOK 
Fall River a&d ITeTurporb 

STEaMERS^BRISTOL and PROVIDENCB 

THE GflEAT ROUTE BETWEEN 

WA8HINBT0N, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHri| 

liTtTpart, &.I. ; Boston, Tustan, tfev Bedford, PlTmouUi, Cape Od 

Ilonttteket, Martha's 7i&e7ard, Lorell, and Lawrence, Uass. ; tin | 

White Uosntains, Fortsmoutli, and Gonurd, tI.H, ; Portland 

and Bangor, Ue.; St, Jehns, U.S.; and Halifax, K.S. 



L«ave NEW YORK, Pi» >!< North River, icci of 

fOET, 4 P.H. WinlET. 

Leave BOSTON, Old Coiunr Dcpat, ouniEt Souifa an 

and 6.DP (StuDitxiat £ipieei) p.m. 
SUNDAY NIGHT LINE <Summer».)^).iea». New 



Daly i9 Uiles sf Itail betveen He? ITork a&i SoetDD, Ho Itiglit Ciiugd 

T r3l.;> t.ii.. ppfd «;•)> I hf W„.M|!hB^M Air R.aki 

'~p-..r.::v:>:. Iiy'tlim roBit havTa FULL NIGHT'S REST a 
till [I, -Mil 1..t.uiil, Tickds cu] be pucdioKd and State Kc 
NEW YORK: Pier 28, N.R.i 261, 401, 529 and 944 Breadway; Z3d St. a 
Broadway i 9 Aster Houte i 3d Av*, and 125th Stmt, 
BROOKLYN: 2 and 4 Court Strut i 118 Broadway I Wl I ilamibg: 
BOSTON : 3 Old Stita Houta, and it Old Colmy Dtpj 
11rt*l-!..Ms...lTl,!^.-^;,.oI,.-cliwHl™iiBhallhcloirovrinspliic»i PHILAnELPtO 

It;"' " '^ "-"" ' ^'!'! Tjli^ SbI'i Cqwr'a'of V. wlft^. S N. CflHi. kA 

W . . .la a™, ind rjth St- 1 ~ 

,^: ■ . ■» of D,a P. R.R.«. 



EOEDEN t^. LOVELL, Agenta 0. 0. B. B, Co. HKW TOBl 

aSD. L. CONHOR, Bun. Paaseoger Agent 0. C. S. B. Co. - KEW YOR] 

J. BPSAODE, Jr., Gen. Passenger Agent 0. C.B.B, Co. - 

J. a. KENDBtCK, 6apeniitend«nt BO«IO| 



